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& CHAPEL PRAVEEN 


| Pha Spirit, ever moving upon the heart of man, ever seek- 
ing to shape our thought and acts, grant us that humility and 
earnest questing which shall open doors of understanding and in- 
sight into Thy way. We give Thee thanks for the providence 
which has guarded our steps through all the days past. We rejoice 
that in this place of hallowed worship we may be attuned to the 
music of the highest and catch the whispering of the still small 
voice deep within us. We thank Thee for Thy Church built upon 
the foundation of faith in Jesus Christ, an unchanging witness in 
a changing world; an unshaken conviction in an age of-confusion. 
Be pleased, we pray, to let us enter once more into the holy place 
where fresh vision of the good and true may inspire us and equip 
us for more courageous and joyous living. 

Open unto us the wisdom of the ages that we may be enlight- 
ened. In Thy presence may our half-truths become whole, our 
good intentions strong convictions, and our little wishes steadfast 
commitment to Thy will. 

Thou knowest all our hearts. Thou understandest our fears, 
anxieties and the burdens which we bear. Our limitations and 
weaknesses are ever before Thee. Come Thou, Great Comforter 
and Healer, fit us for nobler things. 

We bring to Thee our broken world. Pain and tragedy have 
settled like black blight everywhere. Human lives are being shat- 
tered by suffering, and evil seems to prosper as the green bay tree. 
Let Thy compassion rest upon the weak who are unable to break 
their shackles and upon the strong who debase their power with 
exploitation. Show us wherein we have missed the path of right- 
eousness and fallen short of Thy purpose. Call us back from the 
swine-field and its husks to our Father’s house. In return and 
repentance, may all men find redemption and peace at last. 
Amen. 
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A who has recognized that the idea of Love ts the 
spiritual beam of light which reaches us from the Infinite, 
ceases to demand from religion that 1t shall offer him com- 
plete knowledge of the suprasensible. He ponders, indeed, on 
the great questions: what the meaning is of the evil in the 
world; how in God, the great First Cause, the will-to-create 
and the will-to-love are one; in what relation the spiritual and 
the material life stand to one another, and in what way our 
existence is transitory and yet eternal. But he is able to leave 
these questions on one side, however painful it may be to give 
up all hope of answers to them. In the knowledge of spiritual 
existence in God through love he possesses the one thing 
needful. 
—ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


APPRECIATIVE PREACHING 


EARLE BENNETT Cross 


| Rew Bible still holds its place at the book stalls as prime best seller. 
Whether this may be taken to mean that it is also the most read 
book may be a dubious inference, yet we make bold to declare that we 
think it true. The reading of the Bible, however, requires great stim- 
ulus on the part of the religious leadership so that the classic passages 
which are not readily comprehensible may become the possession of 
devoted souls. The appreciative preacher should guide his congrega- 
tion to discern the forms and bearings of truth. A preacher who in 
the course of a season makes ten great passages of the Bible live and 
glow for his congregation, when these had not been appreciated there- 
tofore, deserves commendation. 

The Bible is great literature. Literary compositions which are 
classic usually require some interpretation for the ordinary reader. 
If Browning and Tennyson gain devotion through interpretation, so 
also will Amos or Jeremiah. The forms and modes which serve as 
vehicles for the messages of the great poets and prophets are often the 
indispensable aids to the full appreciation of the truth which they im- 
part. Thus also we counsel the appreciative preacher in his interpreta- 
tions of the Scriptures to give good heed to making clear these forms 
of noble thought to his hearers. Many details he can afford to ignore, 
but he must fail miserably unless he buoys his interpretation upon the 
literary form of the passages which he interprets. Often this form de- 
pends upon significant details for its vigor and these details will require 
exaltation; but the details may somewhat mislead the reader without a 
true understanding of the whole literary unity. 

By way of illustration we seize at random upon a parable of Jesus 
which is often titled the “Parable of the Ten Virgins.” This title is 
more decorative than it is illuminating. We would prefer to give it the 
caption, “The Parable of the Oil.” The oil is the significant detail of 
the whole from a literary point of view. This item determines the des- 
tiny of the ten girls. Many an interpretation has laid emphasis upon 
watchfulness and preparedness as the theme of the little story ; but this 
lesson gains point when emphasis is laid upon the oil. All ten girls 
were watchful together as far as watchfulness may mean scanning the 
heavens, figuring distances from the bridegroom’s house, and the like are 
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concerned ; but oil which keeps lamps burning has a very practical con- 
notation which may lead the interpreter to name it a parabolic term for 
Christian character. This may not be claimed momentarily but only 
by a long process; it is not purchasable at the moment of emergency, 
nor can it be borrowed; it does give cheerful light in a dark world, and 
is a tribute to the bridegroom who challenged it. 

On the other hand, the importance of what Dr. R. G. Moulton used 
to call the “outer unity” is too often overlooked by the interpreter. 
We have no quarrel with the presentation of the parable in the fifteenth 
chapter of Luke in four distinct interpretations. We do note, however, 
that on this basis the interpreter is often prone to omit the fourth 
illustration of God’s love for sinners. We are urging the interpreter to 
mark the outer unity of the entire chapter. The caption indicates that 
Jesus composed the quatrain of illustrations for delivery to the Phari- 
sees who felt that their own moral engines were supercharged and 
looked with disdain upon lesser models of God’s creatures. The com- 
plete parable presents four types of the sinful upon whom the redeeming 
love of God sheds its rays: the sinner who has wandered and is lost un- 
til his group reclaims him; the sinner who has dropped from his proper 
place through accidents and circumstance; the sinner who deliberately 
abandons the familiar circle but at length repents of his folly; the sin- 
ner whose status with God is most questionable in that he is guilty of 
moral snobbishness. The whole literary unit provides a sermon which 
every congregation might hear with profit. 


The preacher who gives attention to the outer unities will often be 
led into a broader message than his own mind naturally suggests. 
Whether that enthusiastic youth who brought this fact home to this 
professor of Old Testament, will as he reads these lines be pleased or 
be resentful that we do not give his name, remains to be seen. We re- 
call his enthusiastic report of a sermon which he had preached to a 
large group of young people at a summer conference on the well-known 
passage in the book of Isaiah, 


One calleth unto me out of Seir, 
“Watchman, what of the night? 
“Watchman, what of the night ?” 

The watchman said, “The morning cometh, 
“And also the night.” 

If ye will inquire, inquire ye; 

Tur ye}: come! (lea, 2141, 12) 
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Alas, he cut his literary unit in half when he preached! When this 
was called to his attention, he seized with enthusiasm upon the larger 
truth for presentation the next time. It is splendid to challenge youth 
with the light of a new day; but the deeper and more worthy challenge 
comes with the supplement which forecasts another night for which 


one should prepare with all earnest inquiry and seeking of wisdom from 
God. 


The discovery of literary entities is not without its difficulties es- 
pecially when the preacher approaches the great prophets of the Old 
Testament as a source whence to draw his materials. These geniuses 
have been perennial mines from which preachers have taken seeds for 
what is known as textual sermons. Occasionally the larger entities of 
chapters have been made the subject of interpretations. The time has 
come when their poetic compositions should be made the possession of 
church folk as complete literary units so that the moral sanctions and 
spiritual insights of these great souls may have their proper influence 
upon lovers of the Scriptures. Even though the scholars may differ 
in their conclusions with regard to the interpretation, these variances 
will not altogether obscure the earnestness and worth of the messages 
of these ancient leaders whose words are still valid. Since the preacher 
who wishes to serve his congregation by appreciative preaching from 
the greater passages of the Scriptures, will readily discern the literary 
units in such books as the Psalms and Proverbs as well as those in the 
narratives, we will confine our discussion to selections from the proph- 
ets. 

We choose first the poem-sermon with which the book of Amos be- 
gins. A consideration of the material and the obvious structures of 
this literary unit will disclose its scope as inclusive of the first two 
chapters. The several stanzas of the poem-sermon are distinguished 
by the paragraphing of the American Revised Version. The two 
initial stanzas of a longer mode which denounce Syria and Philistia for 
atrocities in war are followed by two of a shorter mode aimed at 
Phoenicia and Edom for similar sins. Two more stanzas of the longer 
mode charge Ammon and Moab with the same war-cruelty. A single 


1 Suggestions as to great passages worth interpreting from these areas: Gen. 
1:1-2:4a; Deuteronomy 6:4-25; II Samuel 12:2-4; Job 28; Job 31; Psalms 1, 
8, 19, 23, 24, 42-43, 46, 51, 65, 84, 90, 91, 107, 121, 130, 133, 148; Proverbs 8; 
Proverbs 9. : i ‘ 

2 Verse 1 is the editorial note as to date and authorship; while 1:2 seems like 
a text for the whole book of Amos as such. 
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stanza of the shorter mode then follows aimed at Judah, the tenant of 
the southern wing of the ancestral mansion; but the sins which bring 
punishment upon Judah are those of apostasy. (2:4, 5) Thereupon 
Israel itself is scored in a magnificent expansion of the longer form of 
the typical stanza in which the sins of these supposed children of the 
Lord (2:6-8) are set forth in more deadly black by the contrasting col- 
ors which remind the reader of God’s merciful kindness to which these 
sins were the response. (2:9-11) The final stroke of the poet-proph- 
et’s pen depicts Israel scattering before the fatal thrusts of enemy 
spears. 

This sermon in poetic form was delivered to Israel in the days of 
Jeroboam, great-grandson of Jehu. Civil and local difficulties kept 
both Assyria and Egypt from meddling in Palestinian and Syrian poli- 
tics during the years of Jeroboam, so that he had the opportunity of 
displaying his prowess at arms. He conquered all from the entrance 
of Hamath to the sea of the Arabah. (II Kgs. 14:25) While the 
people of Israel looked upon such victorious arms with a feeling that 
they were evidence of the beneficent approval of God, the prophet of 
social justice read therefrom a different lesson. He played upon the 
patriotic sentiments of his hearers, winning their applause by successive 
stanzas which pictured the defeat of their neighbors, laying to the 
charge of atrocity in war the justification of their defeat. With the 
echoes of assent in his ears he then turned the tables upon victorious 
Israel, itself chief exponent of warlike atrociousness; but passed over 
this obvious guilt to the more deadly sins of injustice which had under- 
mined the social order. They seemed so secure and rich with harvests 
of loot and tribute from defeated neighbors. Yet humans were cheap 
in Israel; greed and pride of birth and social status vitiated the true 
graces of a kingdom of the chosen people of God; lust paraded in the 
guise of religion; and God’s shrines saw not kneeling worshippers in 
prayer, but winebibbers lolling around at their ease. (2:6-8) All this 
is hyperbole which we have partly reduced to normal. Yet on any 
scale of interpretation Amos’ charges against his day could be redi- 
rected against the parades of the sinful in pretences of holiness which 
besmirch true religion and weaken its claims in so many places. 

The application of this ancient sermon to the present day is direct. 
Should not those who denounce the atrocious militarists of foreign pow- 
ers look closely to the fundamental structures of their own social 
order? Can we call America socially moral, not to say “Christian?” 


ce 
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A paraphrase of Amos’ sermon in terms of our own day might be 
revelatory, or at least provocative of curative thinking. The scanning 
of the sermon as a whole reveals the real message: Can we denounce 
other folk for violations of brotherliness and kindness without feeling 
the repercussion upon our own social order even though the sins at 
home may seem less heinous because they are familiar to our eyes. 


An intriguing passage from Isaiah’s pen is found in the fifth chapter 
of the book which bears his name. Usually the interpreter regards the 
scope of the literary item with which the chapter begins as extending 
only through the seventh verse. We would suggest, however, that this 
is but the first movement, and that verses 8-24 should be included also 
in the sermon-poem. The lyric passage about the vineyard which is 
owned by the poet’s well-beloved, seems to be following some mode of 
popular ballads which obscure the identity of the characters in order 
to intrigue the hearer. The dialogue proceeds without our identifying 
the well-beloved until he commands the clouds to rain no rain upon 
his fruitless vineyard. We know then that it is the Lord, and the 
poet thrusts at the reader a double pun at this critical moment. 

For the vineyard of the Lord of hosts is the house of Israel, 
And the men of Judah, his pleasant plant. 


He looked for weal, but behold, woe! 
For the right, but behold, a fight! (Tsa:5:7) 


We may be pardoned the rendering after this fashion on the ground 
that we are trying to bring the apt play on words over from the Hebrew 
into the English. 

Is this the conclusion of the sermon, however? We do not think so. 
Our decision is made in no small measure by the observation that the 
word which is translated “wild grapes” has another meaning, if one 
looks to its derivation. We maintain that one should revise this word 
in verses 2 and 4 to read “stenches.’”’? The Lord’s vineyard is not 
only fruitless but it is malodorous. Thereupon we discover that the 
preacher has wrought out a description of the stenches which rise to 
heaven from the unworthy vineyard in the verses which succeed in 
the chapter. (vv. 8-24) This inference is supported not only by the 
content of the passage but also by its conclusion (v. 24) in which we 
read of the sinking down of what little vegetation there is in the 
vineyard into the ashes of the fire which had been threatened in verse 5 


8 See Brown Driver Briggs, Lexicon of the Hebrew Language. 
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(ARV margin). The sins which are noxious to God are greed (5 :8- 
10), riotous living (5:11-12), pomp and ceremony covering ignorance 
and apostasy (5:13-16), impatient rashness (5:18, 19), “new” morali- 
ties (5:20, 21) and injustice (5:22, 23). These sins may be observed 
at first-hand in social orders of the twentieth century A. D. This we 
say with sad comment that the world has still social regeneration as a 
part of its task in the creation of the kingdom of God. 

Many of the outstanding passages from the prophet-poets are of 
considerable extent, so long in fact that it might seem impossible to 
deal with them in the scope of a single period of sermonizing. Much 
depends upon the interpreter, of course, and upon his skill in confining 
his utterance to the absolutely essential points. Yet it should be pointed 
out that the purpose of this interpretative preaching is to win the hearer 
to such interest that he will go to the Bible and read over the passage 
for himself and make it his possession. If such perusal sends him back 
to his minister for further advice and interpretation, is not this to be 
greatly desired? We speak out of practical experimentation with regard 
to such extended passages as the temple sermon of Jeremiah (Jer. 7-10) 
and the sermon by Isaiah which might have been titled “Jerusalem Con- 
demned.” (Is. 28-32) Such experimentation has been supplemented 
in the preaching of student pastors as well, lest the accomplishment 
should be supposed to be possible only for an expert in possession of 
critical apparatus and rich backgrounds of history and linguistics. We 
would present the challenge to appreciative preachers to try such a 
theme as that which is found in Isaiah 28-32. 

The problem with which the prophet is wrestling is one which 
turns up not only in national existence but is a perennial in personal 
life. Given a Jerusalem which is the choice site devoted to a holy 
God, what shall be the fate of such a city when it fails decidedly 
to match its status with manner of life worthy of such glory? Shall 
God protect and deliver from all foes a Jerusalem sinful and unholy 
with the hope that it may repent and at length bring forth fruits 
worthy? In short and in terms of individual life—what should God 
do to a saint who is also a sinner? 

The poem-sermon begins with a brilliant depiction of Israel, northern 
brother of Judah, drunken with power, slipping under the table at 
life’s feast. (28:1-8) God had to import foreigners to discipline 
them in the elements of living like children at school. The preacher 
then pictures the leadership of Jerusalem resentful that they are 
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regarded as mere children who fail to understand life as their peers in 
Israel seemed to have. (28:9-13) Judah’s leaders did not profit by 
Israel’s fate. They boasted a pact with death which would be observed 
but not as they expected. (28:14-22). Yet God would not punish 
forever even as the farmer does not forever flail, but gathers the 
grain. (28:23-29). At the moment, however, God had to punish 
Jerusalem which was like an altar-hearth (ariel), a scene of pain and 
bloodshed as it is a potential place of penitence and forgiveness. The 
blows from God were his holy working to remodel his people into a 
moral company worthy of being inhabitants of his holy city. (29: 1- 
21) 

Pacts with Egypt were futile. The only peace lay in trust in God 
who would destroy even mighty Assyria through his power. (30: 1- 
31:3) God would protect Jerusalem even while he made the city 
suffer at his hands for its sins. The simile of the lion standing over 
its prey as the shepherds try to frighten him off has something of the 
flare of Homer in it. (31:4) Coupled with this is the figure of the 
mother bird hovering over the nest. Only repentance can ward off the 
blows due to sinners. Israel should turn from false gods to the 
Lord of Zion. (31:49) 

A wise leadership whether king or nobleman would be one of service 
and help to those in need. Good women could not be carefree, but 
the earnest and serving. Doom must fall on carefree sinners, until the 
right spirit from God should prevail. Then should peace spread over 
the land when virtue had its rightful place, for peace is the work of 
virtue. (32) 

The parallels between this circumstance in which the city of Jeru- 
salem found itself and modern situations will appear to the thought- 
ful. The appreciative preacher will not need to drop many hints as 
he interprets the ancient situation in terms of the poet to have his 
congregation read over the ancient appeal and meditate upon modern 
situations. Many other passages from the prophets are deserving of 
the attention of the modern Christian. We hope that some ministers 
may be led to consider and to attempt the project of making such por- 
tions of the Scripture the possession of the leaders in their congrega- 
tions. The Bible is not easy reading, and the pulpit has not always 
done its part in introducing the people to the greatest passages in their 
full sweep of literary power and worth. The effort to preach appre- 
ciative sermons will meet with a reward of enthusiasm from the pew. 
Of this we are confident from experience. 


~ 


THE PRINCIPLE OF UNIFICATION IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Oscoop—E Hamitton McDonatp! 


W E hear much today of the “unified” program of religious education 
in the local church, and of the “unification” of denominational 
agencies dealing with religious education. Indeed, “unification” seems 
to have become religious education’s password. Churches everywhere 
are in process of “unifying” their work. Denominational overhead is 
likewise reorganizing itself upon a new “unified” basis. What does 
all this mean? Is “unification” in the local church but an organizational 
trick to secure some rather questionable advantage—increased attend- 
ance at a Sunday morning service, for example? Is the “unification” 
of denominational agencies merely an expediency for the sake of ad- 
ministrative centralization, or, perhaps, of some financial economy? 
Or, is it possible that we are coming under the influence of an educa- 
tional philosophy in which, by the very nature of that philosophy, there 
is a principle of unification which we cannot evade? 

Professor William C. Bower, in his “Curriculum of Religious Edu- 
cation,” surveys the historical development of the philosophy of edu- 
cation. First, he presents the conception of education as discipline,—a 
conception which had its origin in the social and intellectual back- 
grounds of the seventeenth century, its rational exposition in the 
writings of John Locke, and its outcome in the disciplinary, classical 
schools to be found in England, the Continent and America, all through 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He then presents the con- 
ception of education as the acquisition of knowledge,—a conception de- 
veloped by Herbart and his disciples in the later eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries and which, with its emphasis upon the centrality 
of subject-matter and its familiar technique of the “five steps of teach- 
ing,’ is still widely held. Finally, after treating the conception of edu- 
cation as “recapitulation,” recalling Professor G. Stanley Hall’s well- 
known theory, and seeing in this an intermediary development by which 
the focus of educational attention began to shift from materials and 
content to individual personal growth, Professor Bower proceeds to 
state that philosophy of education which is challenging our thought 


1 Mr. McDonald is the minister at the Immanuel Baptist Church of Rochester, 
New York, and Chairman of the Council on Christian Education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 
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and practice today. This modern philosophy is, of course, that which 
conceives of education in terms of creative experience, seeking through 
such experience to achieve both an intelligent and effective moral per- 
sonality on the part of the individual and a worthy and progressive 
order in that society of which the individual is a part. This conception 
has been more fully developed in Professor Bower’s later book, “Char- 
acter Through Creative Experience.” 


As we survey the historical development here described, it is of in- 
terest to note how each successive philosophical conception results in a 
corresponding educational organization and curriculum policy. The 
disciplinary philosophy results in the disciplinary schools with their 
classical routine. The Herbartian philosophy results in formal, book- 
centered schools with a vigorous instructional emphasis. So, too, with 
this newer theory of education as creative experience, the result, in- 
evitably, is a new experience-centered type of educational organization 
and policy. Our present concern, however, is with religious education. 
We note that this repeated relationship between philosophy and prac- 
tice holds here as well. With the disciplinary philosophy, for example, 
we have disciplinary religious schools seeking to produce a submissive, 
conforming constituency for an authoritarian church. So, too, with 
the Herbartian philosophy, we have catechism-centered or Bible-cen- 
tered religious schools with constant emphasis upon content. Thus 
again, coming to the modern theory, continuing the sequence, we see 
the development of new, experience-centered, character-seeking schools 
in the name of religious education. 

When, however, this modern theory of education is applied to the 
work of the church and when, as a result, this new experience-centered 
program of religious education begins to take form, we make a signifi- 
cant discovery. We find that this modern theory cannot be limited in 
its application to some subsidiary organization of the church to which 
the educational task is thought to have been assigned. We find that 
this new program cannot be confined in its working to some auxiliary 
agency such as, for example, a “Sunday School.” The fact is that 
this modern theory, by its very nature, demands an application to the 
whole life of the church and that the resultant program insists upon 
being the church’s total program. Such is our discovery. With older 
educational theories such was not the case. Consider the Herbartian 
philosophy, where the contrast is particularly evident. Herbartianism, 
when applied to the religious educational program of the church, can 
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all too readily limit itself to the program of a “Bible School,” the very 
name of which betrays the content-centered limitation. At the same 
time the church which sponsors this “Bible School” can assume, by 
virtue of this same Herbartianism, that its ecclesiastical activities, the 
traditional functions of preaching, worship, fellowship and service, are 
essentially noneducational. Hence the development, largely under Her- 
bartian influence, of an institutional dualism. One institution, the 
“Sunday School,” “Bible School,” “Church School,” or whatever the 
church’s educational auxiliary may be called, assumes educational re- 
sponsibility. The other institution, the “Church,” assumes other re- 
sponsibilities which are thought to be quite beyond the range of edu- 
cational organization and policy. The prevalence of this dualism and 
the problems resulting therefrom are well known. 

Let us summarize our argument. Conceiving of education in terms 
of creative experience with personal and social character as its ob- 
jective, and applying this educational philosophy to the religious educa- 
tional program of the church, we discover a principle of unification, we 
say. It is a principle by which all the functions of the church come to 
have educational significance and by which the entire life of the church 
becomes one in educational organization and policy. With the applica- 
tion of this principle, the well-known dualism, which has marked the 
life of so many churches for so many years, ceases to be. The result is 
“a church and only a church.” Such is our argument so far. 

The issue may be clarified by asking two questions. First, what is 
the purpose of our religious education? The answer, of course, in the 
light of our educational philosophy, is two-fold. The purpose of our 
religious education is, first, the fostering of individual growth in Chris- 
tian character and personality, and, in the second place, the building of 
a Christian social order. Our religious education is thus concerned 
with individuals and their continuous Christian growth. Then, too, 
it is prophetically concerned with the development of a truly Christian 
society. Now a second question: what is the purpose of the Christian 
church? The obvious answer is that the purpose of the church, like 
that of its program of religious education, has two inseparable aspects, 
the first centering in individuals and the second in society. The church 
seeks to help individuals to grow in Christian character. The church 
also seeks to lift the social order to a higher Christian level. The 
church has found various ways of expressing this two-fold purpose, 
and its emphasis has shifted from time to time, first to the individual 
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aspect, then to the social aspect of the task, but the purpose of the 
church has ever been essentially the same,—the growth of Christian 
individuals and the development of a Christian society. 

Having asked these two questions, let us now set the answers side 
by side. We see that these answers are one and the same. The pur- 
pose of our religious education, thus interpreted in the light of our 
educational ideal, is now identical with the obvious purpose of the 
Christian church as such. Thus we are brought face to face once 
again with the principle of unification. The situation is such that its 
acceptance is inevitable. Accepting this principle, we see how every 
element in the church’s program must be looked upon as part of the 
church’s curriculum of religious education. How can it be otherwise, 
since every element has some influence, positive or negative, upon the 
growth of Christian character and upon the development of a Christian 
order in society? On the other hand, every element in the religious 
educational program of the church, whatever its name, is seen to be 
part of the church’s program. It is now the church’s business to claim 
it, organize it, supervise it, and enrich it with all the wealth of its own 
life. 

Such is the philosophy of this “unification” which is taking place in 
church and denominational life. This unification is no mere matter of 
organizational expediency. It is, rather, the direct outcome of a new 
and vital religious educational ideal. It calls for one religious educa- 
tional program which shall be, in effect, the total program of the 
church. The plea is not that religious education shall “take over” the 
church. It is, rather, that the church shall “take over” the method of 
religious education and make it the basis of all her life and work. 

Let us now consider some of the imperatives which are upon us as 
we apply this principle of unification to the work of the local church. 


(1) First, there is the necessity that this program of religious edu- 
cation, as the program of the church, shall be the direct responsibility 
of the church as such. No longer can the church relegate responsibility 
for this, its own primary task, to some semi-autonomous auxiliary. 
Hence the justification for a Board or Council of Religious Education 
appointed by the church. This Board or Council shall create, promote 
and supervise the church’s program and shall be directly accountable 
to the church which appoints it. This type of church organization for 
religious education is now taking form in a variety of ways. The mat- 
ter of adjustment to older, traditional patterns of church organization 
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need not be an insuperable problem. Once the church accepts the 
educational ideal and once the resultant principle of unification is rec- 
ognized, the way of reorganizing the church for its own major respon- 
sibility should readily be found. 

(2) A second imperative is that this unified program of religious 
education shall be thoroughly comprehensive. This comprehensive pro- 
gram will include “instruction.” This does not mean reverting to an 
older Herbartianism. The fact is that there are great bodies of sub- 
ject-matter which cannot be left to chance or made incidental to this 
or that curriculum activity. Such subject-matter must be learned. 
Hence there is the necessity, even in an experience-centered curriculum, 
of instruction. Indeed, it is very probable that in this new curriculum 
the pupil will be called upon to master as much and even-more subject- 
matter than in the older situation, but now, of course, with a new and 
more effective motivation. This comprehensive curriculum will include, 
therefore, instruction,—instruction concerning God and Jesus, the Bible 
and other religious literature, the great religious lives of history, mis- 
sions and world friendship, religion in current social life. This com- 
prehensive curriculum will also include worship,—training for worship 
and experience in worship, both corporate and private. Then, too, it 
will include service in the improvement of society,—preparation for 
such service, judging current social issues and then active endeavor to 
bring about specific social change. Finally, this comprehensive pro- 
gram will provide for the experience of fellowship. This will mean 
active, guided participation in group life within the church and beyond, 
—this for the sake of skill in social adjustment, for the development of 
social integrity and for the joy and satisfaction which fellowship itself 
affords. Such are the four areas of the comprehensive program. Their 
scope is such that all which the church does as a church,—the work of 
the classes and departments, worship, preaching, evangelism, choir 
work, stewardship, social service, missionary outreach, committee re- 
sponsibility, even recreation and play,—all will become part of one 
church program united by the educational ideal. 

(3) In the third place, this unified program shall be a graded pro- 
gram. Graded grouping will provide for differences of age, capacity 
and interest. Persons should be grouped as homogeneously as possible. 
Ultimately this process of gradation will reach the point where provi- 
sion is made for individual differences. The degree to which grading 
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is carried will depend upon the number of individuals concerned and the 
available leadership. The standard departments of the Protestant 
“Church School” should at least be recognized: Nursery, Kindergarten, 
Primary, Junior, Junior High School, Senior High School, Young Peo- 
ple, Adults. No psychological principle has more general support than 
this principle of educational gradation. 


(4) Fourthly, with this gradation there shall be provision for an 
experience of “all-church” unity. Effort shall be made to see that every 
individual pupil has not only a grade experience and a departmental 
experience but also an experience of fellowship and oneness with the 
church as a whole. It is of interest to note the way in which many 
churches are utilizing the liturgical part of the Sunday morning service 
as a means to this end, and are seeking the presence of young and old, 
preferably in family groupings, in an ungraded worship experience. 
There is much to be said for this policy. 


(5) In the fifth place, this unified program shall be balanced. This 
means that there shall be a balance of emphasis in the larger curriculum 
planning of the Board or Council of Religious Education. The courses, 
activities and units of experience which make up the comprehensive 
curriculum of the church shall be so planned and individuals shall be 
so guided within that curriculum that balanced experience and well- 
rounded Christian character shall result. True, there should be a place 
for specialization. Unbalanced over-emphasis upon any one phase of 
the curriculum, however, should be avoided. 

(6) A sixth imperative calls for unity of financial policy. This may 
not be one of the first steps in the process of unification, yet ultimately 
it must be taken if anything more than a superficial type of unification 
is to be achieved. The unified budget, efficiently and wisely adminis- 
tered, will do much toward helping every person in the church to have 
a consciousness that what he seeks to do is a component part of the 
whole. 

(7) A seventh imperative concerns the church’s staff policy. The 
minister of the church will be, of course, the chief administrator of the 
church’s program. With him there will be other administrators with 
responsibilities in various areas of the work. Some will be salaried 
leaders. Others will be volunteers. Is there a place for a salaried 
“director of religious education” in such a situation? If it be true that 
the religious educational program of which we speak is to be the 
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church’s total program, then is it not obvious that all leaders are direct- 
ors of religious education? Will it not be quite misleading, therefore, 
for one person to carry that title? 


(8) An eighth imperative has to do with the church’s policy of 
leadership education. In the unified program it is evident that there 
will be a program of leadership education which will serve all the lead- 
ers of the church. Traditionally, leadership education in the local 
church has been thought of primarily, if not exclusively, for church 
school teachers and officers. The unified program, however, will call 
for leadership education courses for those who serve the church as 
deacons, trustees, ushers, sextons, financial secretaries, musical direct- 
ors, clerks, as well as ministers, teachers, counsellors and workers in 
other specialized fields. 


(9) A final imperative calls for a new “mind-set.” This will be nec- 
essary at the outset of a policy of program unification on the part of 
those who, as leaders and board members, assume responsibility for it. 
They must be of a “mind” which, free from the departmentalization of 
interest and loyalty so typical of the older church situation, is now in- 
telligently and creatively disposed toward the development of a new 
situation. This new “mind-set” should also be increasingly evident on 
the part of those who come to share the growing unification of church 
experience. The importance of this “mind-set” cannot be too greatly 
stressed. In the last analysis the real unification which our philosophy 
requires is not that of the merging of organizations and programs, but, 
rather, that unification of Christian character and life which takes 
place through the experience of those who make up the church’s 
membership. 

Our principle of unification has its application, however, not only to 
the educational program of the local church, but to larger areas of 
denominational and interdenominational life as well. Consider recent 
developments in denominational organization. Here is one denomina- 
tion in which the interests of seven former agencies (Board of Educa- 
tion, Board of Publications and Sunday School work, Board of Aid for 
Colleges, Board of Temperance and Moral Welfare, Commission on 
Sabbath Observance, Department of Missionary Education of the 
Mission Boards, and the Department of Stewardship Education), are 
now brought together in one “Board of Christian Education.” Here 
is another denomination in which these separate interests, which have 
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sponsored their separate programs in the past, are now brought into 
cooperation in a central “Curriculum Committee,” through which the 
approach to the local church is made in terms of one unified curriculum 
policy. A third denomination has had three traditional agencies, a 
Publication Society with general religious educational responsibility, a 
Department of Missionary Education, and a denominational Young 
People’s organization. These agencies are centered in widely separated 
cities. This denomination, while retaining these separate agencies, has 
now a Council on Christian Education, through which a unified ap- 
proach to the local church is possible, and in which there is an active 
Curriculum Committee at work creating a completely new and unified 
curriculum of religious education for the local church. It is true that 
a variety of motives lies back of these developments, some of which are 
evidently motives of organizational expediency and financial economy. 
It is also true, however, that with an increasing number of secretaries, 
board members, ministers and other individuals concerned, there is def- 
inite recognition of a philosophy of education and a resultant principle 
of unification by which these developments take on a new and vital 
significance. Indeed, there is the disposition on the part of some to 
say that recent financial difficulties have been blessings in disguise, forc- 
ing the reconsideration of traditional policies and opening the way for 
reorganization in the light of a new ideal. 

A second development in this larger field is that which is to be seen 
in the changing curriculum of theological education. There was once 
a time when the traditonal curriculum of some theological institutions 
was so self-sufficient, and when in others the policies of the department 
of religious education were so independent, that there was a tendency 
to organize separate graduate schools to provide a religious educational 
leadership for the churches. The unfortunate dualism of such a sit- 
uation is obvious. More recently, however, the tendency has been to 
give religious education a new and unique place in the total theological 
curriculum, and to look upon the local church and its program in terms 
of a unified educational process. Hence this statement, coming from 
a progressive school in definition of the position taken by its depart- 
ment of practical theology : 


“All the aspects of the practice of religion, whether they be con- 
cerned with the functions of preaching, parish administration, pas- 
toral care, the educational process, or missions, should be cen- 
tered in the total parish as a continuous and unitary operation. 
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From this point of view, preaching, administration, worship, and 
religious education are to be set up, not as independent enterprises, 
but as differing and complementary functions in a total program.” 


A third development is that which is now discernable in the inter- 
denominational field. Note, for example, the emphasis upon religious 
education as a primary function of the church which is to be found in 
the reports of recent ecumenical conferences in Oxford, Madras, and 
Amsterdam. Or, to come nearer home, note the growing interrelation- 
ships between hitherto separate State Councils of Churches and State 
Councils of Christian Education, and even between the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches and the International Council of Religious Education. 
All this, of course, is in accord with the ideal which all have sought 
to present. 

The trend toward religious educational unification is not an expedi- 
ency. It is, rather, in increasing degree, the outcome of a philosophy 
of education and of a resultant principle which we are compelled to 
recognize. 


CHRISTIAN SOLUTIONS OF THE JEWISH 
PROBLEM 


WILLARD JOHNSON * 


MERICAN Christian bodies with one voice have condemned anti- 
Semitism. Since 1939, Religious News Service has reported such 
condemnatory resolutions from the Catholic Hierarchy, Methodist 
Bishops, United Lutherans, Disciples of Christ, Catholic Daughters of 
America, Federal Council of Churches of Christ, Reformed Church 
Synod, Christian Endeavor Convention, Catholic Alumni Federation, 
Northern Baptists, Methodist General Conference, Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, Congregational-Christian Convention and Methodist 
Youth Convention. There is no doubt about the stand of American 
Christian leaders. 

Yet anti-Semitic propaganda and attitudes persist. Can it be that 
the Christian laity do not follow their leaders? Or are the American 
anti-Semites non-church members? The answers, probably, are to be 
found in such possibilities as the following: Anti-Semitism in Amer- 
ica is practiced and condoned by a small minority who may or may not 
be nominal church members; anti-Jewish prejudice is fostered by 
“racketeers” and Nazi agents and anti-Semitism is not a product of 
religious rivalry but a problem of “in-group’—“out-group” relation- 
ships. When a Christian is anti-Semitic, he often thinks in terms of 
other-than-religious relationships or his prejudices have never been 
challenged by Christian ideals. 

It certainly cannot be true that many thoughtful and earnest Chris- 
tians justify anti-Jewish persecution or discrimination on the grounds 
that such action is Christian or that Jews deserve such treatment be- 
cause they are not Christian. We are committed to the proposition 
that Jews are children of God who are as sincere in their convictions 
as we are in ours,—who are guaranteed equality by American law and 
who, if they are to become Christians, will do so because Christians 
demonstrate the truth of their faith by acts of love and justice, There- 
fore, to blame the majority of Christians for anti-Semitism in America 


is manifestly unfair. 
Yet we like to think of this as a Christian nation and that the tone 


* Mr. Johnson is Director of the National Conference of Christians and Jews 


at Des Moines, Iowa. 
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of our society is determined by the Christian majority. Furthermore 
we recognize that any solutions to the problem of inter-group relations 
depend primarily on the dominant group. If the minority group as- 
sumes such responsibility, it is accused of being “over-aggressive” or 
of “special pleading.” Thus any solution of the Jewish problem,— 
large or small as it may be,—depends primarily on Christians, and 
thus on the Christian churches. 

Condemnation by resolution and sermon is a good beginning, but 
only a beginning. Too many Christians, within the range of experience 
of most of us, have confused their doctrinal disagreements with 
Judaism with a rationalization of anti-Jewish discrimination. Some 
Christians have even been heard saying, “If Jews would accept Christ, 
their troubles would be over.” (In this connection, let us not forget 
that more than 80% of those in German concentration camps today are 
non-Jewish ;! perhaps 900,000 Christians are behind Nazi barbed 
wire. ) 

Perhaps even more to the point is the fact that many of us are in- 
volved in the results of anti-Semitism. Some of us belong to clubs and 
fraternities which do not admit Jews. Some of us live at hotels and 
summer resorts limited to “non-Jews.” Some employment agencies 
will not try to place or cannot place Jews, and most employers are 
Christians. Few school boards will hire Jewish teachers. Some col- 
leges have Jewish “quotas” (unofficial, of course). Jewish families 
cannot buy homes on certain streets. Many of us will not vote for 
Jews who are candidates for high political office. 


Yet Christians condemn anti-Semitism! 


Of course, we justify our actions. We say that Jews are over-ag- 
gressive or clanish. They are different and we want to live and play 
with people like ourselves. Or do we? 

The point we fail to realize is that, even if the above charges were 
true of all or most Jews, we should only increase the seriousness of 
the problem by discrimination and restriction. If we would allow 
Jews to be normal, they could make the changes, now almost impossi- 
ble, that would make them less different. As Everett R. Clinchy ? 
says, 

1 Time Magazine, December 23, 1940, p. 38. 


2 President, National Conference of Christians and Jews, quoted in Social Ac- 
tion, November 15, 1940, Sterling, Donald. 
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“If Christians for one hundred years treated Jews as on a parity, 
commingled socially, cultivated normal psychological and emo- 
tional ties of normal friendship, cultural traits would be diffused 
so that in manners, standards and American objectives, Christians 
and Jews would be very much alike.” 


If the task of ridding America of anti-Semitism belongs to the Chris- 
tian Churches, then, what should be the procedure? The writer sug- 
gests four elements in the answer to this question. 


I 


We should make it clear that current anti-Semitism is actually a part 
of the attack on all religious and human rights. In the past, anti-Semi- 
tism has taken many forms and had many direct and indirect causes. 
It has come from religious antagonism, economic struggle and cultural 
differences. Its fundamental cause has been that Jews would not dis- 
appear,—that Jews insisted on maintaining their faith and integrity 
despite the fact that they were a small, defenseless minority. Thus they 
were a convenient scapegoat and became the victims of oppression 
which accentuated their “differentness” which, in turn, brought on 
more stigma. It has been a vicious cycle, seldom broken. 

Today, however, it is perfectly clear that anti-Semitism has a new, 
or at least a less frequent, explanation. In the words of Edmond 
Taylor, 

“Anti-Semitism is the first and simplest tactic of Hitler’s war 
against us.” § 


Anti-Semitism has become the political instrument of the totalitari- 
ans who seek to make all religion subservient to the state. There is 
no other explanation for the anti-Semitism which has inevitably pre- 
ceded and followed Nazi domination all over Europe. True, there are 
other reasons for the presence of anti-Jewish attitudes in Europe. 
However, if such attitudes had not existed Hitler probably would have 
chosen some other group as the victims of the spearhead of his attack. 
Thus, the problem of anti-Semitism which might have been solved 
throughout the world in a few more decades or centuries has now be- 
come one aspect of the whole struggle of totalitarianism versus democ- 
racy. Not all those who entertain anti-Jewish attitudes are totalitarians 


3 Strategy of Terror, Taylor, Edmond. 
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but we must recognize that, since the totalitarians use this strategy, 
those who retain their anti-Semitism are accomplices of the totalitari- 
ans, even though unwittingly. 

Even in this country a large portion of anti-Jewish agitation and 
propaganda is directly attributable to the Nazi influence. Dr. Henry 
Smith Leiper, speaking to a seminar of the Congregationalists last 
summer at Berkeley, reported that just before the present war fully 
40% of anti-Jewish propaganda in this country came directly from the 
Nazis and another 20% was inspired by them. Our native Jew-bait- 
ers have been given new heart by the Nazis. They use Nazi ideas and 
terminology. 


Since the war the Nazi propaganda invasion into this country has 
been increased many fold. The German Library of Information is 
sending out beautifully printed, clever tracts and booklets. Charles J. 
Rolo, formerly head of the Princeton Listening Post, reports * on the 
basis of a careful analysis of more than 4000 Nazi broadcasts to this 
country that Nazi anti-Semitism appeals have reached a current “pitch 
of hysteria.” As in Germany and in every country they have invaded 
or threatened, the Nazis are employing anti-Semitism as a_ political 
weapon against the United States, as a preparation prior to military 
attack or economic domination. It is a new method of warfare. Dr. 
Hermann Rauschning,> Edmond Taylor, Wallace Deuel® and other 
competent reporters have described it in detail. 


The theory is that a nation can be demoralized and paralyzed by the 
promotion of hostility, dissension and confusion. Every antagonism 
is utilized—racial, religious, ethnic and class. Groups are pitted 
against each other. Accusations and counter-charges fly thick and fast. 
The propagandists care not how many people believe their lies. Con- 
fusion is the goal. No one knows what is true and confusion reigns 
supreme. Then the aggressors march in or seize control through a few 
carefully placed agents and the blitzkrieg is over. 

Thus the Nazi leaders, thoroughly anti-Christian and anti-Jewish as 
they are, seeking to prostitute all religion to domination by the state, 
employ anti-Semitism as an instrument of revolution. Therefore, mod- 
ern anti-Semitism, is anti-Christian, not only by its very nature, but be- 


4 Harpers, November, 1940; American Mercury, January, 1941. 
5 Voice of Destruction. 
6 Chicago Daily News, late January, 1941, series of eleven articles. 
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cause of its utilization by those who seek to destroy Christianity. Not 
enough Chrstians have yet seen this fact. 

Of course, the Nazis are not the first to employ anti-Semitism as 
political strategy. As we have suggested, the Jews have been a small, 
defenseless, yet dogged, minority for centuries. Consequently they 
have been scapegoats for as many centuries. They have been blamed 
for virtually every disaster in countries where they lived. They were 
blamed for poisoning wells and thus producing the Black Plague of 
centuries ago. The Russian czars instituted anti-Jewish pogroms to 
save themselves from revolution, to divert the attention of their peo- 
ple from real social evils and the activities of the revolutionists. Hitler 
knows history all too well. 

Thus, Christians who wish to maintain democracy so that Christianity 
may not again be driven to monasteries and catacombs should recog- 
nize their own stake in current anti-Semitism and their own responsi- 
bility as a dominant group in taking the initiative in its solution. Once 
Christians realize these truths they will ask the question, “What can 
we do?” instead of arguing about anti-Semitism at their comfortable 
firesides. 

Once Christians arrive at this stage, we are ready to institute the spe- 
cific programs in our churches which will guarantee the end, or mini- 
mization, of organized anti-Semitism in the United States. 


1 


We can teach a recognition of the common elements in Christianity 
and Judaism and a realization of our own debt to the Jewish people. 
Many of our most treasured beliefs and practices stem from Judaism; 
to name them is trite but to teach them as such in our church schools 
would be a novelty. The words of Jesus which so many Christians love 
to quote, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
mind and soul” and “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” are 
to be found engraven above synagogue doors and written in the hearts 
and lives of millions of our Jewish brethren. That which is common to 
Christians and Jews is inescapably evident in both groups. For ex- 
ample, why should the practice of a few ministers not be copied by 
more ministers when as they read from the Old Testament, they an- 
nounce “from Jewish scriptures” and from the New Testament, “from 


Christian scriptures?” 
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III 


We can insist on a Christian search for the truth about the Jewish 
people. The attack upon the Jews by propagandists of hate and preju- 
dice is, almost without exception, completely false. Yet those who 
work in the field find many Christians who seem to believe the charges. 
Some even attempt to “explain” anti-Semitism on the basis of current 
fallacies. If we are really serious about ending anti-Semitism, Chris- 
tian church schools might well institute fact-finding investigations 
about the Jews. If we were to do so, we would discover such things 
as these: 


(1) Jews do not control the economic life of America,—did not do 
so in pre-Hitler Germany. In this country Jewish executives are con- 
spicuously absent or negligible in insurance, steel, heavy industry, rub- 
ber, aviation, coal, shipping, automobiles, petroleum and chemistry.” 
Only 6% of American bankers are Jewish and they do only a tiny frac- 
tion of “international banking.” Jews are even in a minority in retail- 
ing and movies. Very few newspapers and magazines are Jewish 
owned or edited. Jews are important in radio but not in legal or med- 
ical professions, considering the nation as a whole. They do predom- 
inate in light clothing and the junk business. Furthermore in listing 
the great family fortunes of America only a small minority are Jewish. 

The same situation existed in Germany before Hitler. The familiar 
Nazi charge that Jews controlled twice their share of German wealth is 
rendered absurd by noting that the Jews comprised but one per cent of 
the German population,—therefore they controlled two per cent of 
German wealth, by the Nazi’s own charges! 

If we study this problem as Christians we discover that the facts do 
not conform to commonly held prejudices and also that there are non- 
Jewish reasons why Jews are prominent in certain occupations. Non- 
Jews forced Jews into peddling (now retailing), light clothing and 
money-lending by denying them land ownership (hence no Jewish farm- 
ers) and membership in trade guilds. Jews were forced into money- 
lending because Christians could not take interest from other Chris- 
tians. Moreover, Jews went into occupations where little capital in- 
vestment was needed and where little was lost if persecution caused 
them to pull up stakes and flee. 

7 Fortune, February, 1936, “Jews in America” (same reference for similar items 


in this paragraph). 
8 Valentin, Anti-Semitism, several chapters. 
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If economic equality of opportunity were completely assured to Jews 
in America for a sufficient period of time, we probably would find our 
Jewish citizens scattered throughout all our occupational fields and 
population groupings in a few generations. 


(2) Jews are loyal citizens wherever found. They have fought in 
wars, and died in front line trenches, in as great proportion as their 
population ratios. They are not Communist leaders or members.!® 


(3) Jews exhibit essentially the same human characteristics as non- 
Jews. Julius Drachsler, eminent educator, once said, 


“People say Jews have certain traits: what is true is that you 
can find any trait in any group.” 4 


There are “good” Jews and “bad” Jews. Some are loyal to the 
synagogues, others are not. As with all persecuted groups, some of 
them exhibit some characteristics of defense. That is human nature, 
not Jewish nature. Thus some seem to be overly clever and others 
“over-aggressive.” However, the point is that centuries of discrim- 
ination and friction have produced in non-Jews a certain Jewish stereo- 
type (which many of us entertain about other groups, such as, Step-in- 
Fetchit or the fat mammy as Negro “types”). Then when we see a 
member of the Jewish group who seems to fit the stereotype our preju- 
dices are confirmed, but we may see dozens of others who do not fit 
our picture, or we may not recognize them as Jews, and our stereotype 
goes unchallenged. Thus prejudice continues, largely because of in- 
ertia. 

Here is an excellent opportunity for Christians to practice the Chris- 
tian ideals of truth-seeking and judgment by fair standards. If enough 
of us would make the experiment, we could go far toward eliminating 
anti-Jewish attitudes and false generalizations in our own communities. 


Modern propagandists are successful because one of the prime human 
faults is that of generalization about groups of people. We judge en- 
tire groups as if human beings were interchangeable parts of great 
machines. As followers of Jesus who condemned generalization by 
eating with “‘publicans and sinners,’ we must judge people as individ- 
uals. Even then when we have formed our judgments, we must be 


9 “Anti-Semitism,” Valentin, U. S. Congressional Record, November 25, 1940. 
10 “Anti-Semitism,” Valentin; Fortune—ibid. 

Facts About Fictions, Anti-Defamation League, Chicago, Illinois. 
11 Seminar, National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
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sympathetic and forgiving. “How did he get that way? If I had been 
born in his place would I be like him?” 


IV 


We can give Christian demonstration to the Jewish people of Amer- 
ica of our respect and appreciation. Without sacrificing any of our 
Christian faith and without asking the Jews to forfeit their principles, 
Christians can demonstrate to our Jewish brethren that we condemn all 
persecution and discrimination and that we stand with them in the bat- 
tle against barbarism and paganism. 

Our resolutions and statements of sympathy are helpful and encour- 
aging. Indication by Christians that they are trying to find the truth 
and have not swallowed vicious propaganda,—these and other public 
and personal demonstrations of friendship and understanding are fun- 
damental. Every church and every Christian can make such contribu- 
tions even if there are few or no Jewish people in our community. 

There is a number of things any church might do in this direction. 
The National Conference of Christians and Jews !* can suggest study 
materials for classes and discussion groups. A rabbi or Jewish lay- 
man could be invited to speak to church groups about the Jewish faith 
and people. Any church school or youth group would enjoy a visit 
to a synagogue for an explanation of Jewish symbolism and worship 
by a rabbi. Protestant ministers and rabbis can exchange pulpits, or 
congregations. A church school with which the writer is familiar car- 
ried out a project, “Understanding the Jews,” involving several weeks’ 
study in most departments of the school.4% Any group might investi- 
gate for itself the status of the Jewish people in this country. A his- 
tory of the Jewish people might be studied, perhaps beginning with the 
Old Testament. 


Such projects are the best answer to the anti-Semites and the rack- 
eteers of prejudice. They give ample proof that Christians and Jews 
cannot be set against each other in this country and that we are Amer- 
icans and brothers all, whether Jewish or Christian. There is some 
indication that the future of America depends on just such brother- 
hood. Certainly it is a true test of Christian love. 


12 300 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
13 Plymouth Congregational Church, Des Moines, Iowa; an interesting report 
of the project is available. 


THE CLINICAL TRAINING OF THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENTS’ 


Lronarp S. EpmMonps 


4b HE Council for Clinical Training had its origin in an idea con- 
ceived first of all by the Rev. Anton T. Boisen, who himself had 
at one time been a patient in a mental hospital, and who later became 
the Protestant Chaplain at the Worcester State Hospital, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Boisen writes, “Almost from the beginning of 
the specialized religious ministration to the mentally ill, upon which I 
have been engaged during the last twelve years, I have been concerned 
in a plan for the clinical training of theological students. In introduc- 
ing this plan I was guided first of all by the conviction which came to 
me through my experience as a patient regarding the significance of the 
experiences of the mentally ill for the student of religion. I was guid- 
ed furthermore by the view that the theological schools offered the stra- 
tegic point of attack in any attempt to enlist the Church in the service 
of this group of sufferers and in any attack upon the problems which 
they represent. I had, moreover, watched with interest the medical in- 
ternes who came to the hospital to work under guidance as part of their 
medical training. I had seen how real, how vital, such instruction be- 
came as they and their teachers dealt together with the actual raw ma- 
terial of life, and I had become convinced that the theological student 
might well spend less time with his books and more with the human 
documents found in a mental hospital. I had become convinced that 
clinical experience should be just as important to the man who is to be 
charged with the cure of souls as it is to the man who is to care for the 
bodies of men.” # 

With this desire to enlist the Church in a more active ministry to 
the mentally ill, and to supplement the academic education of theo- 
logical students with actual clinical experience in dealing with the in- 
firmities of mankind, thereby better equipping them to perform a more 
adequate ministry in their parishes, Mr. Boisen began to see his idea 
take form. In 1925, two theological students were given training un- 
der his supervision at the Worcester State Hospital. 

The next five years were for the most part a period of experimen- 


1 Report to the Rauschenbusch Foundation, 
2 Boisen, Anton T.: The Exporation of the Inner World. New York: Willet, 


Clark and Company, 1936, p. 250. 
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tation, with each year witnessing an increase both in the quality of the 
training provided and in the number of students, theological schools, 
and institutions participating. Finally, in 1930 the organization was 
incorporated under the name of the Council for the Clinical Training 
of Theological Students. Its Board of Governors consists of physi- 
cians (representing both general medicine and psychiatry), clergymen 
of various communions, and laymen. This board, together with an 
Administrative Committee, the Council Staff, and its Advisors, makes 
up the complete machinery responsible for the supervision of the pro- 
gram. 


Following its incorporation the organization continued to expand, 
both in the United States and in Canada. The statistics for the fiscal 
year 1940 indicate that during that year 63 theological schools of dif- 
ferent denomination participated in the program, 78 students were 
given training, 20 training centers were open to students (the majority 
of which operate on a year-round basis), 19 theological supervisors 
were at work, and 6 students fulfilled their final qualifications necessary 
to become supervisors. (A Theological Supervisor must be a graduate 
in theology, ordained, and have had at least three months training in 
each of the three main types of institutions.) The training centers 
themselves are established in mental hospitals, general hospitals, penal 
and correctional institutions, and child guidance clinics. Records in- 
dicate that the most rapid increase in the establishment of training cen- 
ters has been within the Federal penal system, due to the fact that 
since 1936 clinical training has been a necessary qualification for any 
minister appointed to the Protestant Chaplaincy in the Federal penal 
institutions. 


It should be stated, incidentally, that training centers are established 
only in those institutions which can meet certain required standards. 
First, the institution must have on its staff a sufficiently qualified ex- 
pert (called Institutional Supervisor) who can give adequately 
the point of view of his own institution. This expert must have time 
to teach and assist in the direction of the students’ work. Furthermore, 
the institution must have on its staff a properly trained chaplain or 
theological supervisor to be in charge of the students’ curriculum and 
to guide the religious aspects of their work. Finally, the institution 
must agree to share in the maintenance of the students during their 
period of service in the institution. The Council reserves for itself 
the responsibility of choice and assignment of students, and outlining 
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the curriculum. The Council has taken great pains to create standards 
acceptable to both the theologian and the professional representatives 
of medicine and other professions. In the development of such stand- 
ards the Council has been assisted greatly by the Committee on Religion 
and Health of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
and the New York Academy of Medicine? 


To date, some five hundred students or more, representing a wide 
variety of religious denominations, have been given the training of- 
fered by the Council. A study was made in 1937 to determine the types 
of work being done by students who had received the training.* It 
was found that after graduating from theological school, about seventy- 
five per cent of the men had entered the pastorate; six per cent were 
teaching in theological schools and colleges; two per cent were in for- 
eign missionary work; six per cent were theological supervisors with 
the Council or chaplains in hospitals and penal institutions; two per 
cent had entered Y.M.C.A. work, three per cent social work, and a 
little more than one percent were to be found in medicine. A few en- 
tered sociological and editorial work. The remaining were deceased or 
unknown. 

Of the 34 women who had received training by that time, a third 
were found to be wives of pastors, fifteen per cent were teaching in 
theological schools and in colleges; eighteen per cent were Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries and directors of religion in institutions; sixteen per cent 
were engaged in social work; and others in foreign missions, church 
music, and secretarial work. 

One of the conclusions drawn on the basis of these figures was that 
“clinical training has little influence upon changing the occupation or 
field of service of the theological student. These figures correspond 
closely with those considered as normal for theological graduates.” ® 

As for the training itself, it consists of “directed case study and re- 
search into the social resources of the community; actual work with 
patients in the hospitals and clinics and with inmates of correctional 
institutions ; participation in the medical ward rounds and conferences 
with regard to these patients and inmates; and, finally, seminars in 


3“An Opportunity in Theological Education,” Council for Clinical Training, 
Inc., 1939, revised edition, p. 8f ; 

4‘What Clinical Training Does for Clergymen,”’ published in Information Serv- 
ice, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, May 21, 1938, Vol. 
OWN, Noy ALE 

5 Ibid. 
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which general physician, psychiatrist, psychologist, social worker, and 
theological supervisor discuss together with the students the patients 
and inmates with whom they are working. Thus students and pastors 
in training under the Council find themselves learning about human 
problems, not from textbooks but from life. In their work in the 
wards and in their family case work they obtain a perspective with re- 
gard to their relationship to the psychologist, to the social worker, to 
the general physician, and to the psychiatrist, not only theoretically but 
also by working together with them.” ® 

As indicated by the above statement, one of the purposes of the 
Council is to help the theological student acquire a better and more 
adequate understanding of the total individual, his needs, his problems, 
and his relationships with his family and social world, in view of which 
the student is better equipped to guide the individual in his quest for 
answers to his problems to be found in his Church and his religion. In 
other words, the training supplements in a practical way the academic 
education the student receives in the theological school, all of which it 
is hoped will make him a better minister and better pastor to his people. 

The student acquires further a more workable method and _ tech- 
nique in dealing with people, thus preventing him from committing 
blunders that are so frequently made by ministers who lack an under- 
standing of the individual from the medical, psychological, and social 
viewpoint, and which are so apt to do harm to the individual under the 
minister’s care. 

Still another important purpose of the training, as indicated in the 
above quotation, is to give the student a better picture of his place 
among the specialists in human problems, thus enabling him to cooper- 
ate more effectively with the physician, psychiatrist, social worker, and 
other professional workers in his community. The church member is 
at a disadvantage indeed whose pastor is not acquainted with the re- 
sources of his community or does not know how to make use of them 
in dealing with the physical, social, and personality problems that he 
presents. Clinical training is designed to meet this pastoral need. 

It is no less important that the student understand himself, his prob- 
lems, motives, reasons for his life decisions, and what has entered into 
the making of his personality, his religion and theology. Until the min- 
ister has such a knowledge of himself, he is dangerously apt to mis- 
guide his parishioners, or permit his own problems and unanswered 


6 Op. cit: “An Opportunity in Theological Education,” p. 3f. 
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questions to enter harmfully into his ministry to them. One of the 
greatest values students have derived from the training is this deeper 
understanding of themselves, together with a more securely developed 
theology and religious philosophy, and a deeper insight into the prac- 
tical resources contained in the Christian religion and theology, and 
available to the person in need. In reflecting upon the value of clinical 
training to his theology and religious thinking, one student wrote, after 
three years in the pastorate, “I found (and I wasn’t expecting this at 
all) a deepened interest in theology after my stay at I sup- 
pose I didn’t have much theology before, perhaps little enough now; 
but I was never before so conscious that I must have something much 
more substantial than I had in order to be able to do the thing I wanted 
to do. I was brought to feel more definitely that theology wasn’t a 
classroom affair, but perhaps the most ‘practical’ thing in the world. 
I learned that it wasn’t enough to know how to do for people, but that 
it is most important to know what to do for them, and what contribu- 
tion I as a minister have to make other than that of any other individ- 
ual who might be interested in human welfare. I hope you know what 
I mean when I talk about theology. Maybe I mean finding a rock 
foundation upon which I can put my own feet, and from there attempt 
to help others up.”’7 


The Council does not aim to make pseudo-physicians, -psychiatrists, 
or -social workers of the students, as such ambitions are emphatically 
frowned upon and condemned. It is the aim, however, so to acquaint 
the student with these professional groups, and their fields of endeavor, 
that he will be able to cooperate more effectively with them in minis- 
tering to his own people. “Students are taught to recognize and make 
use of their distinctive role and function as clergymen, and to recognize 
problems they should not attempt to deal with as well as those with 
which they should.”® With the training the student can determine 
more accurately the nature of the problem presented to him, whether 
it is moral, religious, psychiatric, physical, or social, on the basis of 
which he will know whether it is a problem to be referred to another 
professional worker, or to be dealt with by himself as a minister. The 
important thing is that the minister be able to recognize the different 
kinds of problems. But all too often, the student is graduated from a 


seminary and projected into a parish with only a textbook knowledge 


7 Op. cit: Information Service. 
8 Ibid. 
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of such problems, and without the ability of differentiation that comes 
only from a first-hand, clinical, contact with them. It has been said 
that the Council “represents a movement somewhat analogous to a 
movement which took place in medical education not much more than 
fifty years ago when the medical student went directly from his books 
to his practice in the community, as does the theological student to- 
day, and found himself similarly at a loss. He was expected to treat 
minor and major illnesses which he had never seen on a basis of what 
was at best a reading and lecture knowledge of them. Similarly the 
pastor is faced in the precincts of his study, only too often for the first 
time, with the real human problems with which he is to deal—problems 
about which he may have read but in the handling of which he has not 
been trained.” ® ; 

It is true that theological schools are becoming aware of this situa- 
tion, and have made desirable progress in incorporating field work 
and courses in abnormal psychology and psychiatry into their curricula, 
given usually by the departments of Pastoral Theology or Religious 
Education. Here again, however, the Council aims to supplement with 
clinical experience what is apt to be a textbook study of abnormal con- 
ditions, and to this end the Council has enjoyed a successful coopera- 
tion with many of the theological schools. 

Certainly no professional worker enjoys a more immediate access 
to his people than does the minister, and realizing that the minister has 
this sacred advantage, the Council, in developing its program, has been 
interested in helping the minister to avail himself of this advantage to 
the greatest possible extent. 


The training center at the Rochester State Hospital, Rochester, New 
York, toward the support of which the Walter Rauschenbusch Founda- 
tion has materially assisted, was opened in the summer of 1936 with 
two students taking the training, and has been in operation each sum- 
mer since that time. The number of students in training increased to 
six in 1939, and decreased to five in 1940, one having been forced by 
other duties to give up the work early in the summer. The training 
program has extended regularly over a period of three months. This 
is characteristic of the programs carried out in all training centers, 
three months being considered by the Council as a minimum period for 
the most effective work. For those who have proved themselves wor- 


9 Op. cit: “An Opportunity in Theological Education,” p. 6. 
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thy of further training, and who have the time for it, a second and 
even third period, in different institutions, is recommended. 

The students in training at Rochester last summer were as follows: 
Robert G. Gordon, Baptist, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School; Ward 
E. Gage, Baptist, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School; Grayce Colvin, 
Baptist, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School; Leona Van Ness, Church 
of God, Hamma Divinity School; and Luther B. Saltzgiver, Lutheran, 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary. For the most part the group was 
congenial, and though they represented marked differences in back- 
ground, theology, and personality makeup, they did not allow such dif- 
ferences to enter destructively into their work. The enrollment of two 
women necessitated no fundamental change in training policies, but 
had the effect of broadening the perspective of the entire group. 

As in the past, Dr. Kenneth K. Slaght, Acting Director of Clinical 
Psychiatry, served as the Institutional Supervisor, and assisted the 
Theological Supervisor, the Rev. Leonard S. Edmonds, in planning 
and carrying out the program. Also helpful in this respect were Dr. 
John L. Van de Mark, Medical Superintendent, Dr. Willard H. Veed- 
er, First Assistant Physician, Dr. Albert W. Beaven and Dr. Oren H. 
Baker, President and Professor of Applied Christianity and Pastoral 
Counseling, respectively, of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, to- 
gether with many other members of the hospital staff. 

The first week was devoted to orientation. Introductory seminars 
were conducted by Dr. Van de Mark and the Theological Supervisor, 
including discussions on the aims and methods of clinical training, the 
program that was to be offered during the summer, the general classi- 
fication of mental diseases, the students’ relationships and approach to 
the patients, and on the organization and functioning of the hospital in 
general. The students were taken on a complete tour of the institu- 
tion, thus preparing them, emotionally and otherwise, to make their 
own visitations on the wards. 

The next eight weeks saw the students devoting themselves intensive- 
ly to the scheduled work. The initial apprehension accompanying the 
ward visitations soon disappeared, and, after becoming acquainted with 
a large number and variety of patients, each student settled down to 
the intensive study of five patients of the functional type of mental dis- 
order. Under the regular direction of the Institutional and Theological 
Supervisors, complete case analyses were prepared on each of the pa- 
tients studied. The case analysis includes (1) a history of the patient 
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up to the time of his illness—a full account of his family and social 
background and of his personality and physical development; (2) a 
complete picture of the illness itself; and (3) an interpretation of the 
illness, on the basis of the information compiled, with a view to dis- 
covering the possible causes, and what an understanding minister might 
have done to prevent it. The data for the analysis is gathered from a 
variety of sources: the hospital record, the patient’s family, the pa- 
tient himself, and from special consultations with the staff physicians, 
psychiatrists, and social workers. At the end of this period of study, 
each student presented one of his cases to the group for discussion. 
To guard against amateurish speculations, a member of the medical 
staff was always present for these sessions. 

All in all, this phase of the program proved to be one of the high- 
lights. The students found the case study work a new and stimulating 
experience. They discovered in it a method and technique which, with 
certain modifications, could be used to a great advantage in their own 
future pastoral work. In evaluating the various aspects of the train- 
ing, the students agreed when the summer was over that any reduc- 
tion of the opportunities for interviewing and studying the patients 
would be definitely detrimental to the program. It should be said in 
this connection that each of the students, in addition to making inten- 
sive studies of his selected patients, enjoyed contacts and interviews 
with other patients of almost equal interest. Thus they completed their 
visitations with a wide and varied experience to their credit. 

Simultaneously and interwoven with this experience were the hours, 
an average of 9 per week, given to case seminars. A total of thirty-five 
cases, including all the major types of functional disorders, were studied, 
with each student making careful preparation before the seminar dis- 
cussions. These discussions gave the students an opportunity to trace, 
sometimes inadequately to be sure, the intricate causes and roots that 
lie behind mental and emotional disturbances, at the same time making 
them painfully aware of the complexity of such problems and of their 
own limitations in relation to them. Furthermore, they gave the stu- 
dents an opportunity to raise questions, to study the so-called “normal” 
in the light of what they learned about the supposedly “abnormal,”’ to 
correlate their immediate experience with their thinking and experience 
of the past, and to formulate practical means by which they could ren- 
der their ministry of the future more effective. 


The members of the staff, of course, made their contributions, and 
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much credit is due them for the quality and success of the training pro- 
gram. The students attended all diagnostic staff conferences, held twice 
each week; and thus by observing the doctors at work and at thought, 
the students at all times were able to check their own thinking and in- 
sights. Equally valuable were the weekly seminars with the members 
of the staff, devoted to the consideration of the following subjects: the 
nature of mental illness, the fundamental personality drives and their 
conditioning, the function of the nervous and glandular systems in the 
process of adjusting to life, what the minister or counselor needs to 
know about the common neurotic problems, the work of the social serv- 
ice department, the pastor and the psychiatrist, emphasizing the limi- 
tations to be observed by the pastor, modern trends in psychiatry, and 
finally a discussion of Dr. H. Flanders Dunbar’s book, Emotions and 
Bodily Changes. Many questions were raised by these discussions to 
which the students could find no answer, but in each case they served 
to broaden and temper their thinking, and to make them increasingly 
aware of the very real problems that they will face in their future par- 
ish work. 

One of the notable improvements made in the program over that of 
past summers was in exploring the work of some of the social service 
agencies of the city, such as the Public Health Nursing Association, the 
Child Welfare Board, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, the Council of Social Agencies, and the Maternal Consulta- 
tion Center. It was felt that the student would be able to avail himself 
more readily of the resources in any community for dealing with per- 
sonal and family problems, if during his training he acquainted himself 
with such agencies as the above. 

To conclude the training program, several seminars were devoted to 
a consideration of the resultant theological implications of clinical 
training. What light does the experience throw upon the students’ 
previous theological and religious thinking? Upon the value of theol- 
ogy to the solution of every day problems? And upon the value of 
worship, prayer, and religious practices? Has the training shed any 
light upon the distinctive functions of the Church? Upon the func- 
tions of the clergyman as a member of a community? Upon the teach- 
ings of the Bible, the aims of preaching, etc. These and many other 
questions were considered, to the end that the student might in some 
measure correlate his previous theological training with his more re- 
cent experience in a mental hospital. As a by-product, these seminars 
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defined rather accurately the extent of real growth experienced by the 
students during the summer, which on the whole was most heartening. 
On hand occasionally for these latter discussions was Dr. Baker. His 
contributions, arising from years of pastoral and teaching experience, 
served to keep the thinking of the group on a practical, realistic basis. 
All told, an average of twelve to fifteen hours per week were spent in 
discussions, seminars, and conferences. 

The students were not without regular personal direction by the The- 
ological Supervisor, as the latter met with each student once a week to 
talk over the work being done and any questions or problems that may 
have arisen as a result of the training. 

On July 16, a regional conference on the clinical training of theolog- 
ical students was held at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School under 
the joint auspices of the School and the Council. The training centers 
participating in this conference were those located at the following in- 
stitutions: The U. S. Northeastern Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa.; 
Bellevue Hospital, New York City; the State Training School for 
Boys, Warwick, New York; and the Rochester State Hospital. The 
purpose of the conference, presided over by Dr. Baker, was primarily 
to educate the Rochester area as to the objectives and work of the 
Council in helping prepare men for the ministry, and to this end invi- 
tations were sent to a reasonable number of the representatives of vari- 
ous professions—medical, psychiatric, penological, social service, min- 
isterial, etc. The response to these invitations and the interest exhibited 
in the conference discussions lent support to the belief that the Council 
is doing a work that is not only constructive for the Church and the 
clergy, but also welcomed by lay professions. Such questions as the 
following were dealt with: What contributions can the medical, psychi- 
atric, social service, and other professions make to the minister? What 
objectives do such professional workers share in common with the 
minister? To what extent can there be mutual cooperation? What, 
in many cases, can the minister do to prevent delinquency, mental ill- 
ness, and the necessity for institutional care? What does the training 
mean to the student himself from the standpoint of his own growth 
in personality, theology, and conception of his function as a minister? 

The results of this conference were sufficient to make it one of the 
outstanding achievements of the summer. 

The training center in Rochester offers a distinct advantage in that 
that are many churches in and near the city, thus giving the students 
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regular opportunities to do supply preaching whereby they can help 
meet their summer’s expenses. One student, in fact, found it possible 
to serve as a student pastor throughout the summer, devoting Sundays 
to his church. 

To further defray expenses, some of the students received scholar- 
ship grants from their seminaries. The Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School provided rooms for the students and Supervisor, and the noon- 
day meal was provided by the Hospital as a recognition of their benefit 
to the institution and the patients. The hospital is one of the better 
institutions of its kind and offers very good facilities for the training. 

All the students agreed when the summer was over that the expe- 
rience had opened up to them an entirely new world, a reaction shared 
almost universally by the students who take the training. The expe- 
riences of the future, however, will provide the acid test as to the value 
of the training—as the students undertake their pastoral work and are 
brought face to face with the very real problems and sufferings of man- 
kind. Only then will they know whether the training has better 
equipped them to deal with such problems, and to present adequately 
the resources inherent within the Christian Church and teachings to 
help mankind enjoy the “more abundant life.” 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


Can Christianity Save Civilization? Walter Marshall Horton. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Pp. 271. 


The answer is “yes,” but not in our day, apparently. For the time-clock is at 
past 12 P. M. for Roman Catholicism, just before the stroke of twelve for the 
Eastern Orthodox churches. Protestantism shows greater variation: 11:59 P. M. 
for England and the northern tier of the United States, 11:45 P. M. for Scot- 
land, 11:40 P. M. for Northern Ireland, 11:30 P. M. for the Southern United 
States, 11:15 P. M. for Australia and New Zealand and 10:59 P. M. for Scan- 
dinavia. 

From this inevitable and overwhelming destruction, the Iona Community, the 
Oxford Group, the confessional churches, Ecumenical Christianity and the 
younger churches will save Christianity ! 

If the arm-chair of philosophy were pushed over to the desk of history for a 
tete-a-tete, some of this pessimism would disappear and the all-too-thin optimism 
would vanish. On this time-clock basis, Scandinavian Christianity will last until 
A. D. 29,836, since it can be shown statistically that Roman Catholicism in the 
United States will continue until at least A. D. 2401. 

Gas Ms 


Living Religions and a World Faith. William Ernest Hocking. N. Y.: 
Harper & Brothers, 1940. Pp. 291. 


Professor Hocking deals, in this series of Hibbert Lectures, with a problem 
upon which his thought has been maturing for many years, particularly since his 
experience with the Laymen’s ‘Inquiry in the early thirties. It need scarcely be 
said that his conclusions will not commend themselves to Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
much less to Hendrik Kraemer and the Barthians generally. Yet they present 
a very serious challenge to those engaged in the Christian world-movement. It 
is generally acknowledged that Christian missions have not succeeded with the 
upper class representatives of the ethnic faiths or with their religious leaders, 
striking exceptions notwithstanding. Does ultimate success lie along the path 
thus far pursued by the Christian movement? 

Christianity assumes that it is the world faith; and, in keeping with this assump- 
tion, its method, the first of three which Professor Hocking examines critically, 
has been that of “radical displacement.” Down to date this method has borne 
fruit chiefly with lower class and outcaste sections of oriental society, and has 
even there resulted all too often in marked cultural dislocation. The method of 
“synthesis” represents an improvement upon that of “radical displacement ;” yet, 
at best, it issues in only a partial convergence of faiths, with no solution of the 
differences between them. Accordingly, the way of “synthesis” can be only 
preliminary to a third method, “the way of reconception,” a method which rec- 
ognizes that our best service to other religions will be by way of anticipating for 
them what they mean, and thus opening to them “a larger room toward which 
they trend.” The use of this third method would rather drastically change the 
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procedures and patterns of the Christian movement itself; indeed, it would af- 
fect its basic assumptions. 

Professor Hocking believes that he can discern emerging elements of a world 
faith. Christianity ought to come to terms with them. He recognizes that 
Christianity has, in “its supreme symbol,” Jesus Christ, “a treasure so far trans- 
cending the lines of time and place, race and sect, that even with the antipathies 
aroused by its partisan advocacy, it slowly makes its way as a possession of man- 
kind.” Christianity has, indeed, many advantages, but it is not yet ready to 
serve as a world religion, for it is not yet ready to guide us in practice. There 
is “no Christian foreign policy; there is likewise no Christian domestic policy.” 
Christianity is not ready to guide us “in war and pugnacity,” nor to guide us in 
judgments about property and social justice. To be sure, it cannot and should 
not become a social party, but it can produce men who will take sides and reach 
issues. Not only is Christianity not yet ready to be a world religion, it does not 
yet include all that the other religions have. 

“Tt is right and indeed necessary, for the good of men, that the non-Christian 
religions should hold their own, at least until they find themselves in fact under- 
stood, translated, and included in the growing power of a religion which, in 
achieving its own full potentiality, achieves theirs also.” “As a privilege, Christ 
will draw all men; as a threat, never.”” “When ‘in hoc signo’ ceases to be a battle 
cry, it will ascend as token of another conquest, the conquest of estrangement 
among seekers of God.’ Such are some of the concluding statements of this 
volume, a work whose merits cannot be judged without a careful reading. There 


are many concrete citations, not theory only. 
Tab. By IR. 


A Philosophy of the Christian Revelation. Edwin Lewis. N. Y.: 
Harper & Brothers, 1940. Pp. xii-349. $3.00. 


We have here a work which is likely, for several reasons, to be of considerable 
influence. Its author, who is Professor of Systematic Theology and the Philosophy 
of Religion in Drew Theological Seminary, is well known to the theological 
public as the author of The Faith We Declare and A Christian Manifesto. He 
wields a facile pen, writes at time with homiletic fervor, makes extensive refer- 
ence to contemporary literature (witness the more than thirty pages of notes and 
references appended to the work), quotes English verse with effect and is no 
mean polemicist. 

Those who have read his earlier writings will be prepared for the argument 
of the present volume. Professor Lewis distinguishes three positions, those 
namely of the modernist, of the liberal and of the fundamentalist. He would 
classify himself with the liberals, although as between the modernist and the 
Roman Catholic, his sympathies would lie with the latter, since Catholicism has 
preserved ecumenical orthodoxy. Among theologians of today, he would prob- 
ably cite H. N. Wieman as the enfant terrible of the theological household, and 
Emil Brunner as its beau ideal. He would seem to have a good deal of sympathy 
with Thomas Aquinas’ view that there are truths above reason, indispensable to 
the structure of the faith. A doughty champion of the supernatural, he finds the © 
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will to believe the virgin birth and the resurrection essential: every other type 
of Christianity is truncated. Christianity is an organic whole, and with these 
elided, it falls like a house of cards. Their acceptance he calls “the supreme ac- 
quiescence.” God in these events has actually broken his way “into the orderly 
sequences of nature and history.” As “supreme acquiescence,’ belief in these 
two articles of faith would appear to be a sort of credo quia absurdum. 

Professor Lewis seems to hold to an unchanging structure of the faith—es- 
sentially what first-century Christians believed, which sums up quod semper, 
quod ubique, et quod ab omnibus has been cherished as the faith. This structure 
stands as a unity which cannot be altered without fatal consequences. At the 
same time, he recognizes that world-views change. The problem then is, how 
to maintain “the Christian revelation’—which embraces “the personality of God; 
his purpose of love and grace; sin as a distortion of divine-human relations; 
Jesus Christ as the Incarnation of the Eternal Word; his sufferings and death 
as an atonement for sin; his present activity as the supreme power in the Christian 
life; the right of Christ to universal Lordship; the obligation of the Christian to 
proclaim Christ everywhere as the means to the highest life’—the question is, 
how to maintain all this “in the ever-changing panorama of thought and action.” 
The fact is, however, that neither natural nor historical science can touch these 
things: science may attack the Christian’s faith but cannot refute it. One may 
wonder how Professor Lewis decides that the apocalyptic hope, which is so evident 
in the New Testament, is no essential part of “the gospel.” Why does he omit 
what premillenarians in various parts of the country call “the soon-coming of the 
Lord,” if it is true that the first-century faith stands or falls as a unity? 

ES Bake 


Anno Domim. Kenneth Scott Latourette. N.Y.: Harper & Brothers, 
1940. Pp. xv—248. $2.50. 


The present work is in part an embodiment of materials utilized in the Powell 
Lectures at the Canadian School of Missions, in 1938, and the Lowell Lectures, 
given in King’s Chapel, Boston, in 1939. As a matter of fact, they present in 
concise and popular form a survey of the broad field which the author is in process 
of exploring in his massive work A History of the Expansion of Christianity, 
three volumes of which have already issued from the press. The focus of interest 
in this work is “the influence of Jesus on the stream of history,” which influence 
is described in successive eras. It is a new and very different treatment of the 
Gesta Christi, from that of Charles Loring Brace, who wrote more than half a 
century ago. The final chapter on “The Meaning of the Story” throws into per- 
spective a Christocentric interpretation of the history of the Christian era. The 
work is well indexed. Veal, 1B}, Res 


The Bible and Archaeology. Sir Frederic Kenyon. Harper & Brothers, 
1940.- Pp; 302. $3.00. 


This is an admirable survey of the contributions of archaeological research to 
the understanding of the Bible. The author is well known for his association with 
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the British Museum, and for his earlier works especially “Our Bible and the 
Ancient Manuscripts.” The nature of archaeological research is such that any dis- 
cussion of it must necessarily depart from the language of everyday; yet the 
author has produced a book which has been described as “entrancingly readable.” 
The range of the contents is broad. Their scope includes not only the discoveries 
of those who dig in the ruins of cities long dead, in the tombs of Pharaohs, bring- 
ing to light the outlines of ancient structures, but also treats of the decipherment 
of strange documents and the discovery and rendering of translations from 
potsherds and papyri. More than thirty plates illustrate the volume and an out- 
line map gives the location of the chief scenes of excavation by archaeologists. 
HasBee © 


Harper's Topical Concordance. Compiled by Charles R. Joy. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1940. Pp. 478. $3.95. 


As the title indicates this volume provides an aid to the search for references 
under topics rather than words. This is of distinct advantage from one point 
of view and does not altogether violate the objective of the concordance which 
is based upon specific words. The publishers advertise 25,000 texts under more 
than 2,000 topics. The type is necessarily fine in such a compendious volume, but 
it is unusually legible. 
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Instincts and Religion. George Barton Cutten. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1940. Pp. 154. $1.50. 


A distinguished educator who has earned a secure position in the field of 
psychology presents in this volume the results of his investigation and reflection 
concerning the relation of man’s instinctual heritage to religion. 

It is the author’s conviction that “instincts still persist as strongly in the 
human as in other animals, but that the ways of meeting and satisfying them 
have changed with altered conditions and demands.” He points out that the 
War “punctured our complacency and showed us that the veneer of civilization 
which intelligence was supposed to have spread over us was very thin.” In 
individual cases, “shell-shock proved that instinct was strong enough to defeat all 
the conventions which civilization had wrapped around us and which intelligence 
had invented.” It is the function of intelligence to extend the range of instinctual 
satisfactions and in some relationships to supersede them as the operative basis of 
the organism. However, in situations of marked instinctual frustration, intelli- 
gence has hard going since it is the “latest developed function” and less deeply 
rooted. 

Dr. Cutten views morals and religion as higher orientations and organizations 
of instinctual forces. He speaks of religion as “the ideational fulfillment of in- 
stinctive urges” and adds that religion “provides for instinctive satisfaction more 
fully than any other human experience.” The real religionist is a thoroughly 
integrated individual. In satisfying organic tendencies ideally, “he has no trouble 
having them all satisfied.” Against this background, sin would be defined “as a 
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failure to direct our instinctive and other impulses into channels which would 
increase and accentuate the fulfillment of our highest ideals and thus produce an 
integrated life on a lofty plane.” 

Both theology and hymnology receive attention from the author who approaches 
these interests from the standpoint of their functional relation to the instincts. 
Self-preservation played a major role in the preaching of other days, and still 
does though perhaps in a less spectacular way. Pugnacity finds an outlet in 
idealized forms of militant Christian effort. 


Dr. Cutten concludes his work with exceedingly pertinent comments on the 
very crucial issue of human motivation. He notes the effectiveness of adver- 
tising, for example, and finds the reason in its appeal to the instincts. “Religious 
appeals” also “are appeals to the instincts, whenever they move people to action.” 
Furthermore, “If we are to lead men to higher levels of future life we must 
do it through appeals to the lowest levels of past life, for there still dwell the 
motivating agents of all life.” 

This is a work rooted in sound psychological thinking. It possesses high 


practical relevance for the minister and is recommended without reservation. 
OE Bs 


The Price of Leadership. John Middleton Murry. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1939. Pp. 189. $2.00. 


Early in the fifth decade of the last century, Frederick Denison Maurice, great 
English humanitarian, affirmed that a time would come “when the education and 
discipline which the Church exercises will be demanded by each nation for the 
preservation of its own existence.” In this book John Middleton Murry renews 
the faith of Englishmen by showing the validity and relevance of Maurice’s in- 
sight for these times. 


The theme of the work is the old one of democracy’s dependence upon edu- 
cation, but the approach is fresh and rooted in the drastic changes which 
threaten the old axioms that Englishmen until now have largely taken for 
granted. Through the leadership of Thomas and Matthew Arnold, the transi- 
tion from the sanctions of feudal culture to democratic responsibility was made 
secure by their insistence that Christian attitudes must permeate education. But 
this emphasis has all but disappeared. Protestant corruptions in the name of a 
puritan ideal have put Christian teaching and secular practice at odds with each 
other, until now national leadership assumes prerogatives which are not grounded 
in Christian responsibility. Wealth-accumulation has become the motive be- 
hind leadership and has entered into the character of the ruling class. Higher 
education, which is the training ground for rulers, is open principally to sons of 
the plutocrats who aspire to and achieve the positions of leadership. Their 
thinking has been limited to their own range of interests and has not always 
been sensitive to the claims of the masses. Wealth became “the qualification for 
entry into the ruling class.” “The spirit of Christian piety, under the aegis of 
Puritanism, effected an alliance in the individual with the impulse of wealth- 
accumulation.” 
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At this point, Mr. Murry resumes Maurice’s argument and announces that “it 
is on the calling of the wise to the simplicity of Christ that the possibility of a 
Christian civilization depends.” The cleavage between secular wisdom and divine 
election proclaimed by the Puritan and the extreme Protestant was a disruption 
of man’s nature which must tend to barbarism; it was in effect “a monasticism 
of this world which liberated the natural man to a new piety of wholly secular 
activity. In the name of Christian truth, the word of Christ was abrogated: 
“Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.’” This unconscious acceptance of complete 
secularization set free psychic energy for the pursuit of wealth at the expense of 
an adequate spiritual control in the affairs of men. 

Mr. Murry comes to grips with the present world disorder when he states that 
“the political problem of the European world today is to establish the authority of 
God—of the Christian God. In spite of everything they may say or pretend, the 
vast majority of men neither acknowledge nor conceive of an authority superior 
to that of the national state; and still worse, there is no Christian church today 
which really claims such an authority. The long pre-occupation of the Church 
with its own continuance as an institution, instead of a pre-occupation with its 
mission to evangelize society, has resulted in an entire secularization of the na- 
tional society.” Not to Christianity but to “politics’ do men look for the remedy 
of their distress, and they look in vain. For what they are really seeking is a 
Christian society; and they will not get it save from Christian men. Their 
dream is a Christian dream; which, when they try to realize it by secular 
means, turns—to their horror and dismay—to a Satanic tyranny. 

The price of leadership must be paid by an educational discipline which exalts 
God and the worth of human personality as the Arnolds said they should be, 
namely, as the central and controlling values relating all cultural concerns to one 
another in vital union. Without this control, democratic governments, like Eng- 
land and France, can behave “towards defeated Germany with more ruthless- 
ness, and less sense of responsibility, than any absolutist or oligarchical govern- 
ment in a like situation before them.” In the light of this, “it is no wonder that 
at the present time it is doubtful whether democracy can survive the corruption 
of a European situation which has been largely created by the ignorance and 
savagery of the victorious democracies in 1918.” “Apostate democracy” is the 
phrase which the author uses to describe the Europe of today. And he adds, 
‘Democracy in apostasy is a democracy that has renounced the sovereignty of 
God taught by Christianity for a sovereignty of man nurtured by a secular edu- 
cation identified with Mammon.” 
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The Four Pillars of Democracy. Edgar J. Goodspeed. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1940. Pp. 148. $1.75. 


A classical scholar whose mind travels all the highways of literature with cer- 
tain step and sure insight presents in this volume an exposition of the four faiths 
which undergird democracy. These are the faith of science, the faith of humanism, 
the faith of society, and the faith of religion. 

The great adventure of science is predicated on the “faithfulness of the uni- 
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verse.” “Science may profess to be as atomistic as it pleases, but its whole pro- 
cedure assumes and implies an attitude toward the whole cosmos, and that attitude 
is one of trust.” The faith of science is the knowability and dependability of the 
universe. Such a faith produces results which rebuke cynicism, disillusionment 
and sophistication. There is at the heart of science a compelling and positive 
spiritual value. 


The faith of humanism resides in the effort “to render man more truly human 
and to make his original greatness manifest by causing him to participate in all 
that can enrich him in nature and in history. . . . It at once demands that 
man make use of all the potentialities he holds within him, his creative powers and 
the life of the reason, and labor to make the powers of the physical world the in- 
struments of his freedom.” Such a faith is a bulwark against the danger of 
vulgarity in democracy, “the danger that from the belief that no man is better 
than his neighbor before the law shall rise the feeling that no man should be 
better than his neighbor in culture, taste, refinement.” Thus humanism “affirms 
the worth of man’s emotions, the dignity of his agonies, the importance of his 
tragedy.” Supplementing the scientist’s quest for truth, the humanist looks for 
beauty. 


Society or any form of associated living could not exist without man’s con- 
fidence in his fellows. The enormous number of social expectancies which we 
take for granted day after day is eloquent testimony that whatever part dis- 
illusionment may play in our common life men still trust one another. At the 
bottom of all this is a profound faith that humanity is “capable by social or- 
ganization of redeeming itself from injustice, oppression, inequality, insecurity, 
poverty, want, war.” 


The faith of religion is the consummation of the other faiths. It sees the hand 
of God in the achievements of science. With humanism, religion agrees “that 
truthfulness cannot be just a technique of science but must pervade human rela- 
tions and behavior outside the laboratory as truly as within it.’ But in addition 
religion sees this ‘as a duty to one’s self and to the inner voice of conscience, 
which it recognizes as nothing less than the voice of God.” Religion works for 
the harmonization of the material and moral elements of the universe. “It ac- 
cepts the unity of the universe, the worth of nature, of truth, and of man, the 
value and significance of human experience and personality, and sums them all 
up and dignifies them as a divine creation and development.” 


It is refreshing to find a book about democracy that does not proceed to 
develop its theme by taking up the cudgels against somebody or resorting to the 
hackneyed assumption of a “rival ideology” ready to shoot at every phrase one 
utters. So much of present-day writing about democracy is in the mood of 
“defense” that, like the argument for the existence of God, it raises doubt rather 
than inspires faith. Dr. Goodspeed’s approach leaves all this aside. He assumes 
that if people really know what democracy is they will believe in it and work 
for it. He develops his subject by revelation more than by argument. Democracy 
exalts the worth and dignity of man, but man does not disclose this character 
when he wears his fighting togs. His full stature emerges from the effort to 
fulfill himself in the four great quests—science, humanism, society, religion. 
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Among all the contemporary works which deal with democracy, this is the 
most cultured and appealing. It is a genuine evangel. It will confirm the faith 
of those who already believe in democracy; it will convert the skeptic and warn 
the enemy. 


Man’s Search for Himself. Edwin Ewart Aubrey. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1940. Pp. 222. $1.75. 


One of America’s ablest theologians undertakes in this work—the Cole Lectures 
of 1940—to formulate a Christian doctrine of man. In the opening chapter the 
meaning of man is discussed from the standpoint of the major insights derived 
from anthropology, sociology and psychology. The outcome is a view of homo 
sapiens characterized by self-consciousness and the quest for fulfillment in a 
social and cosmic “context.” In terms of this outlook, “Religion is the activity 
of men living in . . . existential relation to the depths of their own being and 
to that which is creative in the universe.” The basic concern of religion is to 
satisfy an inescapable demand for “self-realization of the person in terms of 
what is deepest in him” and to provide a fellowship or community in which the 
search for this goal may take place. The concept of community is developed 
by examining three types of human association: that which is based on “common 
origin,” “common aim,’ and “common mode of operation.” “The idea of the 
kingdom of God is that of the ultimate integration of human life in community.” 
The dominant attitude of the person in this context is “love, or the imaginative 
and creative sympathy based on a common orientation toward God.” 

The place of love is important. Its nature and function are revealed in a fine 
passage relating it to justice. “Since the aim of justice is a mutual reconcilia- 
tion of interests, love vitalizes justice by an exercise of imagination which seeks 
to grasp, as from within, the direction and concern of another person and then 
co-operate with him for his fullest self-realization. Thus love both fulfills and 
transcends the requirements of justice.” 

The exposition of freedom is set forth brilliantly and in the full perspective 
of our most secure knowledge concerning man as a socially and cosmically con- 
ditioned creature. Emancipation and spontaneity-as such do not express freedom. 
Both are elements in freedom but they require organization. ‘To become free- 
dom, spontaneity needs self-determination; for then the individual brings into 
the situation his own past and future to emancipate him from its direct control.” 
“Freedom, then, is integration that includes more than directly present reality.” 
Again, “Freedom is willful action translating imagined possibility into experi- 
enced actuality.” 

In his “conclusions from the search,’ Professor Aubrey draws attention sig- 
nificantly to the church. “The churches’ contribution to society is first to em- 
body in their own life the Christian philosophy of community, to become in truth 
a fellowship of the Holy Spirit, a brotherhood of love. This will mean in the 
churches as elsewhere a willingness to sacrifice prejudice and prestige to unity 
of spirit. I do not think that this requires a common creed or an organic union 
for there is implicit in Christian unity the recognition of the value of diversity.” 

This is a book for whose appearance we have had intimation in the author’s pre- 
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viously published works. It will be welcomed by every Christian who has not 
grown weary in seeking to put his intellectual and spiritual house in order.’ Th 
the reviewer were inclined to exhortation, he would say that this is must reading. 
Written in a lucid and flowing style, the work shows a masterly grasp of the | 
essential components of a complex problem and in its finished form commends 
the whole to the reader by an appealing literary artistry. O; Hae 


The Two Humanities. D. R. Davies. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1941. Pp. 256. $2.50. 


The writer of this book is the pastor of an industrial parish in Wales, a con- 
tributor to The British Weekly, and author of On to Orthodoxy, a selection of 
the Religious Book Club in England. In the present work, he states that his _ 
main concern is the challenge of the Gospel to unregenerate men. The subtitle 
describes this purpose as an attempt to formulate a Christian interpretation of 
history in the light of the war. Throughout six lengthy and closely reasoned 
chapters, Mr. Davies discusses War’s Revelation of Human Nature, The Dis- 
solution of Modern Man, A New Beginning, Christ the Re-Creator, The Op- 
portunity of the Church, New Darkness or New Dawn? 


Mr. Davies divides history (a word which he frequently writes with a capital) 
into two ages, the pre-personal and the personal. The pre-personal period he 
identifies with the primitive condition of man, the stage when men were “undif- 
ferentiated beings, who were incapable of personal individual decision.” - The 
creation of man and his primal sin took place in pre-existence. Pre-history and 
history are “post-Fall.” The author thinks that the central fact about human 
nature is the fatal inner contradiction which flows from man’s severance from 
God. The activities of man culminating in his increasing separation from oe 
in modern civilization constitute the first humanity. 


The second humanity is man regenerated through the power of God revealed in 
Jesus Christ. The living message of the Gospel has a two-fold aspect: ‘‘man’s 
sin against God and his consequent powerlessness to restore the original relation 
between himself and God; God’s re-creation of man in Christ into the original re- 
lation of filial dependence.” The church is the corporate expression of the new 
humanity-in-the-making under God. “The unique thing in Christianity is that 
it is the only religion and philosophy which recognizes both the fundamental, 
fatal and total character of the division in man and also human responsibility 
for it.” 


The mood of the entire work is anti-liberal. In the author’s thought liberalism 
and humanism are synonymous. The only alternative turns out to be neo- 
orthodoxy formulated in terms of the dialectical pattern, but it follows Brunner 
rather than Barth, The main orientation is derived from the present world war 
in the light of which both history and psychology are read. This is the value and 
the defect of the work. The value consists in the revelation of one kind of 
theological thinking now going on in England under exploding bombs; the de- 
fect lies in the too easy distortion of the doctrine of man under the pressure of 
catastrophe. OR EiEEs 


